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No Strangers here 


'A a over the world today strange men are 
meeting strange men. Black is meeting 
white; yellow is associating with brown. 
Never before has the world been so mixed up. 
Americans fight alongside the British; 
Russians salute the^British in Moscow ; the 
Chinese are in London ; and all the peoples 
of Europe meet there too. 

A walk through one of the great streets of 
London provides a review of the nations of 
the world. Here are t{ie Australians and the 
Canadians; the Americans and the Poles ; 
the French and the Indians ; the Czechs and 
the South Africans ; and many others. 

The wonders of modern transport ; the 
flashing messages from continent to conti¬ 
nent ; the quick assembly of ships 'and 
aeroplanes has brought vast companies 
together at the strategic places of the earth. 

There are few strangers now in the world. 
The great migrations of wartime have turned 
the world’s loneliness into warm, quick 
friendships. The modern statesman flies 
across the ancient lands of the East to discuss 
the new make-up of the world. The states¬ 
men of the' East leave the great dominions of 
the steppes and mountains on the outer ring 
of the world, and join hands with the West. 
We are .witnessing in our own time new 
migrations which are turning the world into 
a warm, friendly neighbourhood. The old 
barriers of distance are broken down. , 

Prom the sands of the Red Sea tq the snows 
of Siberia men are becoming friends. 
From the edges of the Arctic to the warm 
ocean spaces of the Pacific men are no longer 
strangers but comrades ; in the unending 
stretches of Africa and America men are 
learning again the creeds of friendship. No 
Strangers Here is the placard over the door. 

Opening Wide the Doors 

This is the foundation on which we must 
build. Unless men know each other they 
cannot live and work together. There can be 
little hope for a new world unless the word 
stranger” is taken out of our speaking and 
thinking, and the word “friend” substituted. 
Our world must be based on understanding 
one another, and respect for those differences 
between people which add variety and wonder 
to the life of men. By opening the doors of 
friendship we begin to learn and understand. 

' Churchill, Roosevelt, Stalin, and Chiang- 
Kai-shek have broken down the barriers of 
strangeness and have stepped over the 
thresholds of friendship in a new and striking 
manner. Their example stands before all the 
world as one^to follow. It means that the 
handshake between men of different races in 
the future will be a real'handshake. We shall 
not turn away from a man because his skin is 
coloured diTerentiy from our own ; or his 
lace shaped in a different mould. All through 
the world there must run a new stream of 
friendship which will revive the. lonely and 
give hope to the,hopeless. 

are now witnessing in our time the 
laying of new foundations for the world’s 
life. Those that have'been “afar off” are 
being welcomed into the great company of, 
all the world’s peoples. The signs which say 
“So far and no farther” are everywhere 
being taken down. 

Men who never dreaified of speaking to 
each other do not now wait for introductions. 
Across the cold and 4 chilly contacts of nation 


with nation there is running a new warmth 
which is kindling a lively hope for the future. 

|f we read the signs aright the foundations 
are beginning in friendship among both 
leaders and peoples. Unless the beginnings 
are found there all the other schemes of 
alliances and treaties are of little worth. 

The House of Friendship 

This is a day of the common man. His 
opinion and his power are unparalleled in 
their influence. The very methods which 
bind the world together also give the people 
the means of expressing themselves. Man 
speaks to man across the oceans and the 
continents. He knows of the life and dreams 
of the common man everywhere as never 
before. From the dark and gloomy halls of 
the house of strangers men everywhere see 
the building of the House of Friendship. In 
that house there is room for everyone. Its 
rooms are spacious and inviting. Precedence 
and prestige have disappeared, and men 
come and go as in any well-ordered home. 
Young and olcL the wise and the unlearned, 
have their place in it. It is the home of the 
nations and the meeting place of the peoples. 

0\N we hope for such a house in the world, 
a house having over the door the 
legend “No Strangers Here” ? It is that 
vision which must be maintained and looked 
for if the world is not to slip back again into 
the cold, frigid ways of being strangers. 
Too long have we pursued that role, and the 
result has been death and tragedy. 

It may be that vision may be realised in 
houses of friendship all over the world. 
Could we not have in every great city of the 
world, at the seaports and airports, where 
men congregate, an actual House dedicated 
to World Friendship ? Let these houses be 
^ maintained by the peoples of the earth as 
visible signs of their resolve to live in peace 
and friendship. Let membership be open to 
all the world’s peoples irrespective of place 
and position. Let these Houses come into 
being as soon as the war is over as tokens of 
the lessons which we are learning in war¬ 
time. Let these Houses of the Peoples have 
libraries and cinemas, dining-rooms and 
cafes, lounges and pleasant rooms in which 
friends meet friends. In these houses all 
peoples would be welcome and new streams 
of friendship would rise to circle the earth. 
Here new hopes would blossom and new 
understandings flourish. The method of the 
statesmen as they circle the earth on their 
missions of understanding could be copied 
by the common people of all the lands. 

The Best War Memorial 

Under the sign of No Strangers Here great 
companies of-the world’s peoples would travel 
about the earth. Frontiers would disappear 
and all men begin to speak in the language of 
friends. Children would visit children and 
workers live with workers. This is a vision 
for our post-war world, and to make it true 
. would be the world’s best war memorial. 
Let us now begin to pray and plan for that 
day when, as Clifford Bax says in the verse: 

: Earth shall be fair and all her people one .: 

Nor till that hour shall God's whole will be 
done . . , : 

Now, even now, once more from earth to sky 
Peals forth in joy man's old undaunted cry — 
“Earth shall be fair and all her folk be one ! ” 



Chips the Carpenter 


Sapper W. Brown, a carpenter from Birmingham, novf with' 
a Royal Engineers construction unit which has erected a 
huge ordnance depot in the West Country in record time. 


THEY HAVE A NAME FOR iT 

^he. Forces . in North Africa read at home, but local colour is 
have their own. newspapers, afforded by the comments of the 
printed on the spot. Sometimes soldiers themselves. They know 
these consist of a single sheet, *al! about the terrible conditions 
with reading matter oh both in which their comrades have 
sides; sometimes the issue runs been fighting, conditions in 
to four pages. The papers, like which tanks and heavy guns, as 
those at home, contain adver- well as planes, cannot operate, 
tisements of local entertain- The whole matter is summed 
ments, and they publish /the up in one issue in fewer than a 
wants of their readers. dozen words: “Mud aid rain, 

The world .news of the war and mountainous country spell 
given in these journals is usually one word —infantry f A whole 

a summary of, or commentary column of eloquence comd not be 
on, news that we have already more true or more infoimative. 

A Happy Contract 

W E hear much of the abiding Not every man, it is t rue, can 
valour of the underground find training in; exac tly the 
movement in Poland. Unnamed vocation he favours, so a second 
patriots there, braving deadly best, a useful alternative'career, 
perils in a land beset with has sometimes to be chosen, 
Gestapo agents, toil to hasten approved by the Polish authori- 
the day of deliverance. ties here. 

Something, too, is being done A happy contract binds such 
in our own -land that reveals Polish students. They agree 
the high and confident hopes that, when they return tc Poland, 
with which the; exiled Polish they -will place their services 
Government views the future. ( unreservedly at the disposal of 
Among the Polish refugees in the Polish Government there, to 
Great Britain are young men of serve for two full years under 
intellectual promise who, not official direction, not necessarily 
needed immediately ■ for military in their own calling, but in any 
service, are studying subjects position, no matter how onerous, 
that, it is expected; will equip no matter how lowly, that the 
them for worthy service in a Government may find it ex- 
Poland freed from Nazi tyranny, pedient to propose. - 
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What is Happening 
to Alsace-Lorraine 

L ittle has been heard until recently of Alsace and Lorraine, 
those two . lovely but unfortunate border provinces which 
have been first French, then German, French'again, and then 
German once more, all within 150 years. But reports of late 
make it clear that their people are now'experiencing all,the 
Worst brutalities of the Nazi “ New Order. ’ ’ 

again. Their property would be ‘ 


The latest news concerns 
Alsace,, whose fine University of 


restored, and good jobs would be 


Strasbourg the Huns closed on -found for them. Such was the 


November 25. The University 
had been transferred at the 
beginning of the war from the 
capital of Alsace to Clermont 
Ferrand, .a , town in central 
France where Laval has big in¬ 
terests. . In carrying out this 
villainy the Germans murdered 
two distinguished teachers; Pro¬ 
fessor Colomb, the Greek scholar, 
and Professor Eppel, The theo¬ 
logian. They brutally ill-treated 
girl-students as well as young 
men, and arrested 500 of them, 
after surrounding the* buildings 
with troops. 

Alsace-Lorraine has a popula¬ 
tion of about 1,900,000, occupy¬ 
ing 5600 square miles of territory 
which includes not only some of 
the most beautiful and fertile 
lands in Europe, but some of the 
finest industries on the Con¬ 
tinent. It is not too easy for us 
to understand the outlook of the 
two provinces, because though 
politically they prefer to be 
French, culturally they are to 
some extent German.. They do 
not like to be forced to speak 
German, bi^t German is the first 
language with most of them. In 
sentiment French, their greatest 
heroes of the past have been 
Frenchmen with German names, 
like Kellermann and- Kleber, 
soldiers of the Great Napoleon. 

Much of their folk-lore and many ; . - 

of their customs, too, are Ger- cunning policy as well as cruelty 


story; but it was only a story, for 
all Hitler required was cannon- 
fodder for the Russian front" 

They did not get it; the young 
Alsatians and Lorrainers kept 
out of the way, tried to escape 
over the border into Switzerland, 

; did anything, and even courted 
death on the closely-guarded 
frontiers, to avoid German con¬ 
scription. They smuggled them¬ 
selves back into France, there to 
join the underground movement 
and the insurgents in Savoy.! 
Hitler’s reply, typical of his ruth¬ 
lessness, was. to round up their 
families for deportation to 
Poland. 

Torn From Their Homes 

For some time the fate of the 
people in these two provinces has 
been almost comparable with 
that of the Poles and the Jews. 
The Alsace-Lorraine the. \vprld 
knew and loved hardly exists 
today. It is a country besieged 
^and surrounded by machine-gun 
posts. Of its two million in¬ 
habitants, at least one quarter 
have been deported. 

In the place of the helpless 
families snatched from their 
farms and their little houses, 
German families have been im¬ 
ported, largelyTrom the bombed- 
out Ruhr. There is, however, 


man, but their individualism 
and love of liberty are French. 
What they have really wanted 
for many years is to be just 
Alsatians, with Republican free¬ 
dom and French enlightenment. 

The Mask of Friendship 

German propagandists concen¬ 
trated heavily on -Alsace- 
Lorraine in the first nine 
months of the War, until the fall 
of France made it unnecessary 
for the mask of friendship to be 
any longer maintained. Then it 
was soon discovered that pro- 
French sentiment was almost as 
strong as ever, so the Nazis began 
to deport to France all elements 
favourable to the fallen Republic, 
and bring Germans to take their 
places—and their property. But 
about a year ago this policy was 
changed, and the exiled Alsace- 
Lorrainers were invited home 


in this operation. Now that 
Hitler sees the danger r light of 
defeat in the distance, he and his 
henchmen wish to have a Ger¬ 
man Alsace-Lorraine ready, with 
which to confront the victorious 
Allies. When the time comes for 
General Giraud to redeem his 
vow, and Tide into Metz at the 
head of his serried ranks of con¬ 
quering Frenchmen, there will be 
Germans waiting to put forward 
every possible excuse and ex¬ 
planation for everything they 
have done. And as soon as the 
claim is made for Alsace-Lor¬ 
raine to be returned to France, 
they will ask how that can be 
just,,, when anyone can see for 
himself that all the inhabitants 
of the two provinces are Ger¬ 
mans? 

But it will be just another of 
Hitler’s big lies, and it will avail 
nought. 


Liberation Leaders 


]^JTllions of hearts in Nazi-con¬ 
trolled Europe will have 
been gladdened by the news of 
* the leaders appointed for their 
liberation. 

General Dwight D. Eisenhower 
is to be Supreme Allied Comman¬ 
der of the forces being organised 
in the United Kingdom for the 
great assault; and he will have 
as his deputy Air Chief Marshal 
Sir Arthur Tedder, with General 
Sir Bernard Montgomery as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the British 
Group of Armies in the Allied 
Force. • . 

The Mediterranean area is to 
have General Sir Henry Mait¬ 
land Wilson as Supreme Allied 
Commander, with General Jacob 
Deversas his deputy, General Sir 


Bernard Paget as C-in-C of the 
Middle East, and General Sir 
Harold Alexander as C-in-C of 
the Allied Armies in Italy. 

The successes of the combined 
British and American forces in 
North Africa and the Mediter¬ 
ranean ai*e proof of the splendid 
leadership of General Eisen¬ 
hower, who has succeeded in 
building up a General Staff of 
experts who are in every sense a 
United Nations Staff. 

General Eisenhower has said: 

“We will win the European 
war in 1944. The only thing 
needed is for every man and 
woman, all the way from the 
front-line to the remotest, ham¬ 
let of our two countries, to do 
his or her full duty. ” 4 


Little News 
Reels 

Qn New Year’s Day the French 
transferred to both the 
Lebanese and' Syrian Govern¬ 
ments a ll their powers under 'the 
Mandate, .together with their 
combined interests, including 
Customs. 

The battleship Scharnhorst,. the 
most formidable seaworthy unit 
of the German fleet, has been 
sunk off the North Cape by 
British warships escorting 
convoy to Russia. " 

Before 1943 ended the 10,060th 
flight icas made, by- a Flying 
Fortress, on the Transport Ferry 
Service. 

JJelgiuh is now represented in 
Ottawa by an Embassy in¬ 
stead of a Legation. 

Australian seamen who strike 
are to te conscripted into the 
army. 

About 70,000 Italian guerillas 
in Northern Italy have been 
joined by over 1000- Allied 
prisoners of roar. 

Japanese Park, Santiago, Chile, 
has been renamed Great Britain 
Park. “ 

The RAF alone has a 3 to 1 
air superiority over the German 
Air Force, according to Air Marshal 
Sir Richard Peck, Assistant Chief 
of the Air Staff. 

Himmler*s portrait is on a neio 
issue of German stamps. 

Qgylon State Council are to con¬ 
sider a new scheme to edu¬ 
cate children from Kindergarten 
to University. 

To meet the coal crisis in India 
women are being called on to help 
in the mines. 

A Russian scientist claims the > 
discovery of a serum beneficial in 
the treatment of arthritis . 

The Bristol office of the 
National Institute for the 
Blind has received a package of 
£50 in notes, labelled “from 
Scrooge.” 

The LMS now employ one 
hundred women platelayers, and 
in one of the gangs are two grand¬ 
mothers. 

A flourishing orange tree grown 
in a Bridlington garden has been 
given to Kew Gardens. 

Youth News Reel 

Minstrel Show 'by the 4th 
Douglas (Isle of Man) Sea 
Scout Group resulted in £200 
being divided between various 
charities. 

Bedridden for more than ten 
years. Scout George Zellas of 
London (Ontario), holder of the 
Cornwell Scout Decoration for for¬ 
titude, is still an active Scout. 
George is a King's Scout and has 
also qualified for many proficiency 
badges. 

Scouts throughout the country 
are helping the Home Guard 
with their exercise s. Members 
of the 1st Kildwick and Farnhill 
( Worcestershire ) Scout Troop 
recently acted as messengers for 
them. 

Riding flu victims is the latest 
good turn of Scouts and 
Guides, and a typical effort is 
that by Scout B. S, Barr. He is 
at a school where 28 out of 30 
boys became ill. He laid and lit 
fires and peeled potatoes, besides 
many ether necessary routine 
jobs," for more than a week out¬ 
side school hours. 

The latest Girl Guide census 
shows an increase of 103,175 
members throughout Great Britain 
and Ulster. 

The 1st Trowbridge Scout 
Troop gave First Aid to an 
American soldier after he had 
been struck by a vehicle outside 
their meeting room. 


The Children’s Newspaper, January 3, 1944 

Houses or Flats ? 

\Jever before have we been confronted with so many problems 
^ of statesmanship as are now arising; and'each of them 
unfortunately presents factors of uncertainty which make their 
solution extremely difficult. We cannot yet foretell with any 
precision when the war will end* or what peace will bring. 

When peace comes to be made our existing numbers. We are, 
it will bring to the forefront in fact, definitely threatened with 


many difficult problems, with 
which in turn British domestic 
policy will be bound up. Our 
own affairs are necessarily in¬ 
volved in world trade, and upon 
that will depend very largely our 
own wealth and comfort. 

Apart from oversea. problems 
and their influence upon home 
affairs, a number of issues will 
come up for solution about which 
there will necessarily be conflict¬ 
ing proposals. If we take, for 
example, the questions of popu¬ 
lation and re-housing our popula- • 
ticn, we have on the one hand 
the almost certain prospect of a 
heavy fall in population and the 
need, on the other hand, to 
organise better. housing for 
millions of people already in 
existence who have never yet had 
opportunity to make' good and 
comfortable homes. 

Indeed, while these .two 
problems are closely related, we 
often see them discussed as 
though without relation to each 
other. As to population, 
although during the war years 
there has been a higher birthrate 
than in the years immediately 
preceding its outbreak, this in¬ 
crease has not been big enough 
to ensure either a larger popula¬ 
tion or even the maintenance of 


a fall in population through the 
failure to produce enough new 
lives. *■ • 

x The fact is that our school 
children are shrinking in numbers 
even while we are making plans 
to give them a better education % 
and wider opportunities in life. 
Yet, while this is true, we are 
threatened with the housing of a 
great part of our population in 
flats in which it is difficult to rear 
children healthily and conveni¬ 
ently. If this threat is realised 
it will hasten the decline of 
population and strike at the 
energy and enterprise of a nation 
which cannot afford to lose' that 
vigour which arises from the re¬ 
newal of youth. 

One critic urges- that in the re¬ 
building of LCC London ws 
must bear in mind that we cannot 
hope that a generation of modem 
people housed in blocks of flats 
will reproduce itself. We have, 
therefore, he maintains, to curb 
the lack of social planning which 
has made London and its suburbs 
the heme of a fourth of the en¬ 
tire population of Great Britain. 
What we have to encourage is 
the formation of healthy homes 
in suitable areas where industry 
can be carried on with comfort 
and true economy. 


For the Nurse of Tomorrow 


J^urses in training will have a 
more fitting status if the 
recommendations of the Horder 
Committee on Nursing are 
accepted. As Lord Harder writes 
in a foreword, to the newly 
published report, “the education 
and training of the nurse, in 
spite, of minor improvements, is 
still too haphazard; the public 
pays its automatic tribute to a 
service maintained under handi¬ 
caps with which no true educa¬ 
tional movement should be ■ 
faced.” 

The report suggests that a 
higher status should be given to 
the student, that she should be re¬ 
garded as a professional trainee 
and not as an employee; also 
that, as in other professions, she 
should pay for her training 
wherever possible. 


BOLIVIA 


A revolution in the South 
American ’State of Bolivia has 
drawn the attention of the world 
once more to a country which, 
like its big'neighbours Brazil and* 
Argentina, is deeply affected, by 
the World War. . 

Bolivia is at war with the Axis, 
and the social conditions of her 
people, which , are evidently not 
of the happiest, will find sym¬ 
pathy among the Allied peoples. 

As a country, Bolivia, with an 
area of over 500,000 square miles 
and a population , of over 3 mil¬ 
lions, is rich in her resources of 
tin, but she has the great dis¬ 
advantage of possessing no sea 
coast, a tect the more tantalising 
because from her mountains 
the Pacific Ocean can be seen. 

In the new set-up of the world 
after the war we must, hope that 
this grave disability will be peace¬ 
ably adjusted. 


The training period should 
be extended from three--years* to 
four, and the committee, while 
recommending State grants to 
all recognised training hospitals 
in respect of the national work 
done in the training of -nurses, 
wants them to make wider use 
of the “block system’’ by which 
the student, after her initial 
training of 12 weeks, has alter¬ 
nating terms of practical and 
theoretical work, thereby avoid¬ 
ing the undue strain of study 
<after hours of hard work. 

All the proposals should help 
to make a noble profession more 
attractive tc girls in search of 
a career. Reforms are overdue, 
but they will be welcomed none 
. the less. Far too long have 
nurses played the part of Cinder¬ 
ella—without the happy ending. 

A New Archbishop 

Bernard Griffin is a young 
man of only 44, but 'he has 
fieen chosen to succeed the late 
Cardinal Hinsley as Archbishop 
of Westminster,- head of the 
Roman Catholic Church in this 
country; 

The Right Revd Bernard 
Griffin, Titular Bishop of Abya 
and Bishop Auxiliary in the 
Archdiocese of Birmingham, as 
he is officially known, or Fathqr 
Griffin as he is more simply and 
affectionately known, is a Birm¬ 
ingham-born man, short, happy- 
looking, and possessed of abun¬ 
dant, energy. A fine preacher, 
great administrator, and leader 
of youth, he is also a man whom 
vast learning has not deprived 
•of a warm humanity, as all will 
testify • who have seen him 
among the children at Father 
Hudson Homes in Birmingham. 

Dr Griffin has the goodwill of 
all who,, like him,, aim at more 
religious unity. 
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Surprises in the Desert This Kind World The Good Ship Banting- 


'Jhough the Mediterranean war 
has moved from North Africa 
the desert is not without many 
proofs that the British have been 
there recently. Our men have 
no doubt left much unsightly 
lumber in their trail, including 
burned-out tanks, but they have 
also left other things behind, 
including gardens and. churches. 

Many. British soldiers tried to 
make the wilderness blossom as a 
rose, and it seems that Private 
George Simpson of Bookham in 
Surrey was exceptionally success¬ 
ful, for at this moment there is 
in the desert a garden he per¬ 
suaded to-grow, a precious area 
aglow with sweet peas, canter¬ 
bury bells, and asters. Private 

HIS LAST DUTY 

Prebendary David Ross, whp was 
over 80, was driving.in the fog on 
his way to take the services in a 
village church When his car col¬ 
lided with a water tank. Leaving 
the car,, he got a lift to the church, 
took the services, and then col- 
lapsed. He has since died from 
his injuries. 

When Prebendary Ross was 
asked why he did not get medical 
attention immediately after the 
accident, he said, ** I did what was 
my duty.” 

THEIR GOOD TORN 

Not only Boy Scouts and Girl 
Guides do a kind action a day, 
for housewives are among -this - 
company. We hear that Sir 
Stafford Cripps has been prais¬ 
ing the housewives in a town in 
the north of Scotland for their 
indirect help in keeping up our 
war production. • 

It seems that in the munition 
factories in the neighbourhood 
are many girls. At one time a 
considerable . number of these 
were absent owing to the neces¬ 
sity of. shopping during working 
hours. So - the housewives got to¬ 
gether and. devised a plan by 
which they met the munition 
workers, received a list of goods 
required, and did their shopping 
for them. It was a very friendly 
thing to do, and a patriotic one, 
for it enabled the girls to remain 
at work. 

ROLLING STONES 

An old saying tells us that a 
rolling' stone gathers no moss. 
This may generally be true, but 
it seems that three rolling Stones 
in North Africa have gathered to¬ 
gether in a happy way. 

They are two gunners and a 
sapper, three . brothers whose 
name is Stone, and as luck would 
have it all are posted so close 
to each other in North Africa 
that they are able to spend all 
their free time together. They 
are the sons of Mr and Mrs Stone 
of Chertsey in Surrey. 


Simpson called, it a bit of the 
desert that was for ever Book- 
ham. 

There is also a Roman Catholic 
church of considerable interest, 
for it was built chiefly of old 
packing cases. A company of 250 
men raised this place of worship 
in the sand. The pews are made 
from boxes and tea-chests, and 
the cross was carved by Italian 
prisoners of war. 

How long it will take before 
the garden and the church are 
swept away by drifting sands we 
do not know; but these things re¬ 
mind us that not even war can 
destroy the love of beauty and 
the spirit of worship which are 
implanted in the hearts of men. 


-He was a little old man in 
shabby grey, bent, and walking 
with difficulty; but in his arms 
was a box packed with violets, a 
rich, deep mass of purple. He 
was selling them in bunches, and 
as he stood in the main street of 
Auckland, New Zealand, a girl 
tram conductor smiled at him 
and praised his flowers. 

Just then the tram started on 
its journey, but not too quickly. 
for the old man, who doubtless 
could ill afford it, to throw a 
bunch on to the tram. The girl 
picked it up in delight, and they 
exchanged a wave and a smile 
over an incident that warmed the 
hearts of onlookers no less than 
her own. 


\ new Liberty Ship soon to be 
launched will be named after 
Sir Frederick Banting, in honour 
of one of Canada’s greatest 
scientists, whose death on duty 
in an air accident early in this 
war was a great loss not only , to 
the Empire but to the whole 
world. 

Banting was a comparatively 
young man when he died. He 
was a young man wh^n he and 
Dr Charles Best discovered 
insulin, which has made life 
possible for countless sufferers 
from * the distressing and for¬ 
merly fatal malady of diabetes. 
Today .there are thousands of 
chronic diabetics who are leading 
a serene and comfortable life, 



Officers in the Making 

Here Cadets training to be Tank officers at an Army School in the South of 
England are at work on a range with tiny tanks in a model countryside. 


A GIFT FROM 
THE NAZIS 

.German propaganda has de¬ 
clared more than once that New 
York is to be bombed. 

Now a Nazi plane has actually 
flown to'the United States—but 
no bombs were dropped! 

The plane was a Ju88 which 
had come into Allied hands as 
a gift! A -German pilot- from 
the Balkans flew to a Mediter¬ 
ranean island where it became 
evident that he wished to land, 
and he was allowed to do so. His 
plane was in pei’fect condition, 
and is now being examined by 
experts in Ohio. 


Housing in Scotland 


gcoiLAND took two considerable 
steps to combat the housing 
shortage recently, . when the 
Secretary of State, Mr Tom 
Johnston, opened the Clober 
Estate near Milngavie and the 
Clydebank Housing Exhibition. 

The Clober scheme provides 
accommodation for citizens of 
Clydebank rendered homeless by. 
the “blitz” of 1941. It consists 
of 103 hostel buildings, which 
have been converted into very 
efficient four-apartment houses 
by the Scottish Special Housing 
Association. This scheme, how¬ 
ever, is of a temporary nature, to 


be replaced gradually by more 
substantial buildings. - 
The provision of these new 
and better homes is the aim of 
the Clydebank Housing Exhibi¬ 
tion. It has been organised by 
Mr S. Bunton, the noted Scot¬ 
tish architect, who has been en¬ 
trusted with the task of rebuild¬ 
ing Clydebank. In this exhibi¬ 
tion are shown the “ blue prints ” 
of the houses which are to be 
erected on the devastated sites, 
and there are many interesting 
diagrams, and models embodying 
most of the improvements which' 
modern building science can 
give. 


Friend of the 
Village 

With the passing of Thomas 
Bend Parnham the workaday 
Derbyshire village of Fleasley 
lost a familiar and much-loved 
figure. He had spent all his 73 
years there and his life-story is 
one of the selfless devotion to his 
fellow villagers and to the 
church and school he had at¬ 
tended as a lad. .When he was 
21 he lost a. leg through a mine 
accident and his youthful am¬ 
bition to be a Soldier of the 
Queen became but a dream of 
yesteryear. 'But a Christian 
Soldier he still could be, and he 
spent the rest of his days in un¬ 
faltering service to others... • 

. That was Thomas Bend Parn- 
ham’s record—a simple tale of 
helpful striving for his own folk. 

A LIVING MONUMENT 

On the steep side of Brindabella, 
a rugged mountain in the Federal 
territory of Australia, 30 miles 
from Canberra, a grove of native 
New Zealand trees will one day 
stand as a monument to the war¬ 
time co-operation of New Zealand 
and Australia. 

The first two of 48 trees to be 
sent to Australia by the New 
Zealand Government were planted 
in October by the New Zealand 
High Commissioner in Australia, 
Mr C. A. Berendsen, and the 
Australian Minister for the 
Interior, Mr J. S. Collings. 


CYCLING FROM CAFE 
TO CAIRO 

A padre recently cycled into 
Cairo, having ridden 4000 miles 
from Durban whence he set out 
early in September. This enthu¬ 
siast is the Revd Charles Roach, 
the Anglican civil chaplain in 
Bagdad. The padre tells us that 
a miniature air-raid siren fixed 
to the crossbar, of his cycle pro¬ 
vided ample protection from 
herds of roving elephants, and 
as foi\ lions, “ the only, one I saw 
I passed at a steady 13 m p h 
without any trouble.” > 

We may be sure that this his¬ 
toric ride through jungle, veldt, 
and desert was the most exciting 
of the padre’s life. 


going about their work under 
slight handicaps, it is true, but 
happily and vigorous: y. Old as 
he is, no one would think of 
Mr H. G. Wells as feeble, or an 
invalid. Yet H. G. Wells is a 
victim of diabetes, and his genius 
might well have beer, lost to us 
long since- if not for insulin. He 
is never tired of paying tribute 
to insulin, and who snould know 
better? 

The Russians name their great 
cities, the new ones and those 
she has so magnificently renewed 
from their old decay, after the 
men who have made her great, 
Stalin, Voroshiloff, Kalinin, 
Gorky. We whose greatness has 
been built by our Navy and our 
merchant ships do well to name , 
some of them after heroes of 
world-betterment like the bril¬ 
liant and modest Canadian who 
gave his life for the Empire. 

PAPER HOSPITALS 

Here .is yet another reason why 
_ we should save- old papers and 
* old cardboard. It may- be used 
for building hospitals. It sounds 
odd, but it is true, for war hospi¬ 
tals in Italy and North Africa 
have recently been built of a kind 
of board which is really old paper 
and cardboard repulped and 
strengthened with siwdust and 
fibre.. 

A hospital for 125 men. can be 
built of five tons of this waste 
paper which has been made new, 

‘ and the need of these emergency 
hospitals is so great tl\at we ought 
all of us to do everything we can 
to increase the supply. 

FLYING FRIGE 

The commercial transport of 
large quantities of food by air is 
bound to come in the near 
future. Indeed an American 
air transport company, Colonial 
Airlines, lias plans for a 120- 
ton cargo-plane incorporating a 
huge ice-box. A 40- ;on cargo of 
fruit and vegetables will be 
carried at the cost of 4d per ton- 
mile. When the days of 
liberation come the Flying 
Frige should play' a valuable 
part in supplying the starving 
peoples of Europe and Asia 
with fresh fruit and vegetables 
full of the rich vitanins. 

PRISON WORKERS 

The Home Secretary, Mr Herbert 
Morrison, lately stated in the 
House of Commons that prac¬ 
tically the whole or the prison 
population in the country are 
now taking their share in making 
a’ really valuable contribution to 
the war effort. 

During 1943 inmates of prisons 
and Borstal institutions grew 
2400 tons of fruit, 600 tons of 
sugar beet, and 90 per cent of all 
the vegetables reqvired by the 
whole of our penal institutions. 

They also produced an astonish¬ 
ing number of kit bays, tool-boxes, 
clocks, brooms, torpedo boxes, 
hammocks, and uniforms and 
clothing of all kinds for the Ser¬ 
vices. 


Good News For Iona 


^ngus McKechnie is coming 
back to Iona, and that is 
good news for the remote little 
Scottish island. 

Iona is only a mile away from 
Mull, but the waters are fre¬ 
quently rough and dangerous. A 
ferry joined the two places, but 
the ferryman. Captain Mac¬ 
donald, has had to give up his 
strenuous work on grounds of 
health/ For five weeks recently 
the islanders of Iona have been 
entirely cut off from the main¬ 
land on the west coast of Scot¬ 


land from which the;/ draw many 
urgent necessities of. life. 

It was not easy to find a 
successor to Captair. Macdonald. 
Indeed, there was nobody on 
Iona who knew the tides and 
currents of the narrow : strait as 
he did. The only nan capable 
of replacing him was Angus 
McKechnie, and he was serving 
at sea. Now the Ministry of War , 
Transport, in response to urgent 
appeals, has released him, and 
little Iona will soon be in touch 
with the outside world again. 
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OUR FIGHTING 
LEADER 

Tx was typical of * our lion- 
1 hearted Prime Minister that 
one of the first messages to 
come from him after his pneu¬ 
monia had subsided was for 
the RAF. 

Through the Air Minister and 
Sir Arthur Harris, Chief of 
Bomber Command, Mr Churchill 
sent his " congratulations to 
crews who have taken part in 
the series of. great battles over 
Berlin and Leipzig, and in the 
associated attacks." 

The whole world outside Axis 
circles was saddened by the news 
of his illness, and this message, 
following a succession of bulle¬ 
tins announcing continued im¬ 
provement in his condition, re¬ 
vealed the old fighting spirit of 
the Leader. to whom so many 
owe so much. 

' 

The Broad Highway 
of the Skies 

The fortieth anniversary of the. 
first flight by the Wright brothers was 
celebrated in Washington recently. 
We take these passages from a message 
sent by President Roosevelt in honour 
of the occasion. 

jyjAN’s imagination Jias diffi¬ 
culty in keeping pace with 
the everyday achievements of 
flying. The gift to the world by 
Orville and Wilbur Wright has 
made a broad highway of the 
skies over which time and dis¬ 
tance are cut a hundredfold. 
It is our duty to keep these air 
highways free and open in 
order that all peoples of the world 
may more and more become 
good neighbours—better neigh¬ 
bours—and that the instrument 
of flying shall serve to keep 
the peace, once it has again been 
achieved. 

Orville and Wilbur Wright 
did not labour and toil to create 
an instrument of war. Knowing 
them as I do, their inspiration 
was not a destructive weapon. 

JUST AN IDEA 

When a man injures you , strive 
to lift up your soul so high that * 
his offence cannot reach you. 


Squander Bug of Precious Time 

‘ J WONDER if 


1 said a man 
to his friend one day ; and 
because he was a real friend, he 
replied, “ Stop wondering, go 
and try." It is not too late to 
make this a resolution for the 
New Year. 

Many people spend a lot of 
valuable time just " Wondering 
if." , “ Stop wondering—go and 
try " is the retort and the advice 


were not allowed to wonder for 
long. Somebody said " Go to 
it" ; we did, we went and tried, 
and we found that we could. It 
has been a delightful discovery. 
But we should never have made 
that discovery if we had had no 
determination but to wonder. 
RTow we are wondering if this 
really is going to be the last 
war. All over the world people^ 
are wondering and wishing for a 


which many of us need to hear 
and heed. It would make a lot • peace which will be permanent, 
of difference to , our wisdom and We wonder if war really is dying 


accomplishments, for, even if we 
discovered what we were won¬ 
dering about could not be done, 

, we should at least know from 
personal experience and effort, 
and knowing, we should not need 
to waste any more time in just 
wondering. 

W/ondering can be a despicable 

squander bug of precious 
time-—and talent too. It weaves 
a web of wishfulness around 
really capable people. It crip¬ 
ples.both character and conduct. 
To wonder, and never to walk 
into what we are wondering 
about, is to weaken the working 
tools with which every life is 
equipped. 

We all wondered a short while 
ago if we could produce what 
would be necessary to stave off 
an enemy which threatened to 
invade. Fortunatelv for us we 
© 

No Place Like 
Australia 

|7rom Canberra comes news of 
the 577 British children who 
were evacuated to Australia from 
Great Britain in 1940. They 
have grown so fond of their new 
honie, it is said, that they do not 
wish'to leave it. One girl told 
Senator Collins, the Minister of 
the Interior, “ Australian birds, 
like Australian wild flowers, seem 
to wear gay colours to be in 
harmony -with the bright warm 
sunshine," and a boy described 
Canberra, the capital of the 
Commonwealth, as ** one huge 
botanical garden with roads, 
buildings, and small shopping 
centres set in it." 

We have no doubt that 
Australia will be just as sorry to 
lose these children as they will be 
to leave behind those kindly, 
hospitable Australians. 


Under the Editor's Table 

\ cold wave is covering the 
United States. Hope every¬ 
one has learned to swim. 


Puck 


■Food plays an important role 
at children's parties. 
Even the grown-ups like a trifle. 
S - 0 • 

A ma x says he enjoys cutting h is 
own hair. It grows on him. 

Travel, we are told, 
has a broadening 
effect. Some people 
grow fat on it. . 

□ 

FisH are affected by 
music , says a 
i naturalist. They know 
their scales. 

0 

If the most ex-* JyJiNERS have a sense 
pensive part of a of humour. Jokes 
fowl is the bill 


Petg; 

Wants 

t° 

Know 


Y ov meet all sorts of men in the 
p ig market. A nd a few pigs. 

0 

Canadians want to 
have a plan to 
make tl*em the hap-- 
piest people in the 
world. And won’t be 
happy till they get it. 

0 

250,000 alarm clocks 
have arrived from the 
USA for British 
workers. To help 
them to rise to the 
occasion. 



go down with them. 


out. We hope it is, but we don't 
know for certain. We are just, 
wondering if a warless world is 
possible. 

The answer is simple. It is 
not, if we do nothing but wonder 
about it. The world must go 
and trjr for all it is worth ; it 
must address itself to all that 
necessary action which perennial 
peace demands. The world that 
goes forth to seek, and tries to 
find'what it is seeking, is likely* 
to achieve a great inheritance. 
Ctop wondering—go and try. 

This is kindly, courageous 
advice for * all tomorrow’s men 
and women who are treading the 
pathway of youth today. Stop 
wondering if, why, and when 
ideas can become ideals ; go and 
try them out, it is the only way 
to get a truly satisfactory 
answer. 

Hymns in the Air 

When the Boys Brigade 
Diamond Jubilee Thanks¬ 
giving Service was broadcast, 
many Old Boys on active service 
were able to join"in the service 
of praise and gratitude Ho God 
for all that the Brigade had 
meant, and still means, to them. 
We have just heard of a radio 
operator on a plane, flying some¬ 
where above England that day, 
wfio picked up the service. Im¬ 
mediately the whole crew, 6000 
feet up in the skies, joined in 
the singing of Onward, Christian 
Soldiers and other hymns, led 
by the boys worshipping in 
St MartiiTs-in-the-Fields. 

There is something very mov¬ 
ing in the thought of these 
young airmen, these valiant 
souls, lifting up their voices 
with one accord—like Milton's 
birds. 

That singing up to heaven-gate 
ascend , 

Bear on your wings and in your 
notes His praise. 

& 

The Young Offender 

At a London Conference on 
juvenile delinquency the 
suggestion was made that in 
workplaces where many young 
people are employed there should 
be established persons fitted to 
give guidance and help to those 
needing it. Also there should be 
rest and recreation centres. 

Sheer boredom starts many a 
young offender on the dowmvard 
path and lack of sympathetic 
understanding assists the pro¬ 
cess. We are convinced that, a 
wide adoption of the ideas put 
forward at the Conference would 
do much to eradicate juvenile 
delinquency. 


The Childre 



Morning Toilet 

Happy little people at the Kensal House Day Nursery, 
Kensal Green, line up for a wash before mealtime 


Shopping in Other Wars 


There is one great difference 
•- between the present world 
conflict and terrible wars in days 
gone by. The Wars of the Roses, 
lasting 30 years and involving the 
Crown and the great feudal 
families, left trade and commerce 
and the bulk of the middle 
classes little affected. Shopping 
was unattended by coupon diffi¬ 
culties, and merchant and mercer 
had ample stocks for disposal. 

This is reflected in a trades¬ 
man’s letter ‘written to a lady 
customer in 1479, with the last of 
the 15 great battles yet to come, 
and the first Tudor monarch still 
waiting to ascend the throne. 
The writer of the letter, a 
London mercer, acknowledging a 
written order, sends holland by 
the ell, and sarsenet by the yard. 
The ell was 45 inches, and seems 
to have been the measure for 


cheap things such as holland at 
Is 4d an ell; but the sarsenet, 
greatly tp be prized, went by the 
yard, each yard costing 5s. 

There were.38 yards of this 
material in the order, -and the 
tradesman assured his customer 
that it would last her her lifetime 
and her children after her,' 
whereas cheap sarsenet at 3s 4d 
a yard “ would not endure two . 
seasons to you.” He implies that 
he does the lady a favour by let¬ 
ting her have it at that price, as 
he “ wins not a penny ” by it. 
So, with 19. ells of holland, 38 
yards of sarsenet, and sufficient 
green buckram to line it, the lady. 
gets herwinter store of goods 
without let or hindrance. More¬ 
over she has the tradesman’s 
blessing. He commends her to 
the Grace of God, “who preserve 
you to His pleasure.” 


Belgian and French Patriots Unite 


The news that Belgian and 
French underground forces 
have joined for mutual aid and 
support is excellent. It means 
far more than mere collaboration 
in the fight against- the Nazi 
occupation. It means better 
understanding in the future be¬ 
tween two countries. 

Belgium is as jealous as ever 
of the independence which she 
has enjoyed now for over a cen¬ 
tury, and she is not likely to seek 
anything like political union, with 
France, although the majority of 
her people are French-speaking, 
and of French stock. But, never¬ 
theless, she will undoubtedly seek 
a better understanding with her. 

The Germans' have worked 
hard in this war, as in the last, 
on the racial and cultural divi¬ 
sions between the Flemings and 


the Walloons, who constitute the 
Belgian* nation. They worked 
hard, indeed, to widen the rift 
in the years between the wars, 
a rift which might well have 
meant a bad break but for the 
devoted efforts of the late King 
Albert and his son, King Leopold. 
Curiously enough, it is the Gallic 
portion of the Belgian people 
which lies nearest to Germany, 
and the Germanic portion which 
lies nearest to France. This 
fact doubtless helped Hitler and 
his quisling tool, Leon Degrelle, 
founder of the ridiculous Rex is t 
movement. Degrelle was by no 
means a bom leader of men, and 
the Huns, finding this out in the 
stress, of war, soon dropped him. 

Now their own cruelties and 
villainies have united Frenchmen 
and Belgians as never before. 


A REAL HELPING HAND 


Jr is a pleasure to report that 
the Austin Motor Company 
has established at* its works a 
special factory for the employ¬ 
ment of injured war workers. In 
collaboration with the Birming¬ 
ham Accident Hospital, an excel¬ 
lent and most promising experi¬ 
ment has thus been launched. 

In/, the Austin Disablement 
Works former patients acquire 
the renewal of confidence in us¬ 
ing their injured limbs, while 
they supplement their Work¬ 
men’s* Compensation allowances 
with useful wages. 

The connection between the 


Birmingham Accident Hospital 
and the Austin Special Disable¬ 
ment Works have proved of the 
utmost value; for nearly all the 
injured workers who have passed 
through the special establish¬ 
ment have been restored to full 
useful activity, or have been 
trained for suitable new work. 

The special factory is under 
the. direct supervision of the 
works’ medical officers, with the 
Birmingham Accident Hospital 
staff in close consultation. It is 
to be hoped that this admirable 
and practical work will stimulate 
similar action in other centres. 
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n's Newspaper 

The Picture in the Book 


\ /isitors to London during these war years have been able 
v to enjoy few of the world’s great paintings at the 
National Gallery, for they have been removed to a safe place. 
Men and women from the Empire will have missed especially 
those magnificent masterpieces of the. 18th and early 19th 
century by which Reynolds, Gainsborough, Constable, and their 
fellow painters raised the Motherland to the front rank of 


the world’s Art. 

By staging special exhibitions 
in our greatest art centre, how¬ 
ever, C E M A (the Council for 
the Encouragement of Music.and' 
the Arts) havfe in part filled the 
gap, and especially valuable is, 
their latest exhibition of English 
Book Illustration Since 1800. 
Here we may see how the great 
traditions of the 18th century 
found their why into our homes 
and how the skill of the crafts¬ 
man and the technique of the 
printer have brought good art 
within the reach of everyone. 

William Blake’s original paint¬ 
ings are safely stored away, but 
at this exhibition this master 
engraver opens the door for us. 
He opens to us also the door of 
his own mystic fantasy, his pro¬ 
phetic vision of “Jerusalem” with 
Man worshipping the Saviour. 
But that is only one Blake, the ■ 
imaginative artist: here is also 
ae Blake who penned the 
Songs of Innocence” and to 
.onfirm his standing as an illus¬ 
trator, here is a woodcut of 
‘‘Little Tom the Sailor,” after- 
awards printed as a broadsheet, 
and sold by the Widow Spicer 
of Folkestone for the benefit of 
her orphans. 

So he introduces us to the 
noble army of book illustrators 
who continued through the 19th 
century into the 20th with ever 
increasing . variety and effect. 
Not so long ago superior persons 
rather sniffed at the . picture 
which merely told a story. But 
bless our simple hearts, that is 
what most of us want! The. best 
Pictures always have told a 
;tory and the best artists have 
told them ever since the Cave 
Ten drew them on the smoky 
walls of their Cave Shelters, 
r’he English artists from 1800 to 
1943 have been especially good at 
it, and their illustrations have 
lightened the books, the news-- 
papers, the magazines, and what 
we call the “illustrated papers” 
with a wealth of skill, imagina¬ 
tion, and beauty. 

The Lifelike Starling 

Anyone, artist or humble 
person who only “knows what 
he likes,” can find it on every 
side. Here is Gainsborough, not 
the splendid portrait painter, 
but the illustrator who drew a 


girl with a broom, afterwards 
reproduced as a woodcut. Then 
there is Millais,. who used to 
draw illustrations for Charles' 
Dickens’s “Once a Week.” And 
delightful things these woodcuts 
are. Speaking of woodcuts, some 
of the most fascinating things 
here are these little masterpieces. 
Among them are woodcuts 
m Bewick made for his History of 
British Birds, as well as his 
original drawing of a starling, 
so faithful and lifelike that it 
might have illustrated the travels 
of the Revd Laurence Sterne and 
his tale of the starling in its 
cage. These are small vignettes. 
There is also one of those superb 
plates by Audubon of a turkey, 
life size, and coloured brighter 
than any we missed at Christmas. 

Imperishable Names 

The list, of things to look at 
and admire is unending. There 
are the prized drawings and 
woodcuts of Frederick Sandys, 
Pinwell, and Boyd Houghton 
which glorified the periodicals 
of the 70s of last century. There 
is a facsimile of Lewis Carroll’s 
own illustrations to his Alice’s 
Adventures, as well as, of course, 
Sir John Tenniel’s incomparable 
. version of* them in book form. 
Hereare as illustrators Rossetti, 
John Sell Cotman, Thomas 
Stothard, Burne Jones, and 
William Morris—down to Muir- 
head Bone, and Sir William 
Nicholson who have shown splen¬ 
didly what can be done with the 
poster in our day. 

. Before we come to them we 
have to go much farther back 
to the remarkable gallery of 
humorists, beginning with Row¬ 
landson, continuing with Edward 
Lear and Cruikshank, and John 
Leech—and we can include 
Thackeray who illustrated his 
owii characters—and coming 
down to Charles Keene, Ran¬ 
dolph Caldecote, and Phil May, 
who drew the cockney—and here 
a group of cockney boy cricketers 
as none else . could—and Max 
Beerbohm. We have not ended: 
we have scarce begun, but for 
want of space we can add only 
as a postscript the names of 
Kate Greenaway with her pretty 
little maidens; and Aubrey 
Beardsley with his sophisticated, 
but very decorative ladies. 


The Gift That Game Back 


Ruction sales for the Red Cross 
and other war charities are 
popular today in many towns 
^nd villages throughout the 
Duntry, There is usually a large 
id miscellaneous collection of 
’tides, ranging from trinkets to 
irniture, sent from the homes of 
ch and poor alike. / 

Often there are “treasures,” 
parted with at much sacrifice, 
among the “lots.” Some people, 
~f course, seize the opportunity 
) get rid of something of which 
ley have grown tired or for 
hich they have no further use, 
?t which someone else would be 
lad to purchase "for the good 
ruse. 

It was in this.eroun there fell 


the other day a gaudy and over¬ 
decorated vase from a home in 
the West Country. Without say¬ 
ing a word to her husband, who 
had bought it some months pre¬ 
viously,- the housewife just 
wrapped it up and handed it over 
for sale. She was really glad to 
see the last of. it! Her husband 
would never know! 

On the day of the auction her 
husband came home later than 
usual. He had been to the sale 
and was carrying something. It 
was the vase! 

“Just look,” said he, with a 
note of triumph in his voice. “ It 
• cost, me a good deal, but it ,was 
worth it. Now, at last, we’ve got 
a pair!” 
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Old Things Are Best 

Qld things are best. 

Things time and love have 
seasoned. 

Thoughts stand the test 

Which have through years been 
reasoned. 

Music sounds better, born of 
mellowed flutes. 

Or ancient, viols, violins, or 
lutes. 

Old books live on 

When newer ones have vanished. 

The best tale’s one 

Which holds when joys are 
banished. 

So, most love houses built in 
bygone ages 

Whose stones are marked by the 
wild storms’ rages. 

Thus do old friends 

Stand by us in disaster. 

Their presence lends 

Us aid as storms rage faster. 

And ancient ways of life a true 
man blesses. 

Imparting joys in calm, and 
strength in stresses. 

Herbert Stoneley 


The Worth of Reputation 

Who shall estimate the cost' of buoyant pestilence. But let me 
a priceless reputation, that not degrade into the selfishness 
impress which gives this human of individual safety or individual 
dross its currency, without which exposure this universal prir ciple; 
we stand despised, debased, de- it testifies a higher, a more 
preciated ? . Who shall repair it ennobling origin, 
if injured ? Who can redeem- it it is this which, consecrating 
if lost? O, well and truly does the humble circle of the hearth, 
the great philosopher of poetry w ni at times extend itself :o the 
esteem the world’s wealth as circumference of the horizon, 
“ trash ” in the comparison!. which nerves the arm of the 
Without it gold has no value; patriot to save’ his country, 
birth, no distinction; station, no which fights the lamp cf the 
dignity ; beauty, no charm ; age, philosopher to amend man, 
no reverence. Without it every which, if it does not inspire, will 
treasure impoverishes, every at feast invigorate the martyr 
grace deforms, every • dignity to merit immortality, which, 
degrades, and all the arts, the when one world’s agony is 
decorations, and accomplish- passed, and the glory of ai lother 
ments of life stand, like the j s dawning, will promp: the 
beacon-blaze upon a rock, warn- prophet, even in his chariot of 
ing the world that its approach fi re , and in his vision of Heaven, to 
is dangerous, its contact death. bequeath to mankind the mantle 
The wretch without it is under of his memor^ ! O, divine/ O, 
eternal quarantine ; no friend to delightful legacy of a spotless 
greet, no home to harbour him. reputation ! Rich is the in-’ 
The voyage of his life becomes a heritance it leaves ; pior s the 
joyless peril; and in the midst of example it testifies ; pure, pre- 
ali ambition can achieve, or cious, and imperishable the ex¬ 
avarice amass, or rapacity ample it inspires ! 
plunder, he tosses on the surge, a Charles Ph Hips 

Blest is Thy Dwelling-Place 


Dirds of the wilderness, 

HOW JESUS SOWED u Blithesome and cumberless, 
Jad Jesus left 'a mystery for Sweet be thy matin o’er moor- 
the world He would not land and lea ! 


have left it to the care of twelve 
plain men ; but Jesus sowed His 
seed in the world’s highway, and 
left His message with the com¬ 
mon folk. Through the common 
folk His watchwords have come 
down to us, and they stand to¬ 
day, after 1900 years, as the 
great foundations of. a happy 
world. Arthur Mee 

He Gives to Us His Joy 

{'an I see another’s woe; 

And not be in sorrow too ? 
Can I see another’s grief. 

And not seek for kind relief ? 

Can I sec a falling tear, 

And not feel my sorrow's share ? 
Can a father see his child 
Weep, nor be with sorrow filled ? 

God doth give His joy to all; .» 
He becomes an infant small. 

He becomes a man of woe. 

He doth feel the sorrow too. 


Emblem of* happiness. 

Blest is thy dwelling-place. 

Oh, to abide in the desert with 
thee ! 

Wild is thy lay and loud. 

Far in the downy cloud ; 

Love gives it energy, love gave 
it birth. 

Where, on thy dewy wing, 
Where art thou journeying ? 
Thy lay is in heaven, thy love 
'is on earth. 


|f a man would be alone, let 
him look at the stars. The 
rays that come from those heav¬ 
enly worlds will separate between 
him and what he touches. 

One might think the atmo¬ 
sphere was made transparent 
with this design, to give man, 
in the heavenly bodies, the 
perpetual presence of the 
sublime. .Seen in the streets 


O’er fell and fountain sheen, 
O’er moor and mountain green, 
O’er the red streamer that 
heralds the day. 

Over the cloudlet dim. 

Over the rainbow’s rim, 

Musical .cherub, soar, singing, 
away ! 

Then, when the gloaming comes. 
Low in the heather blooms. 
Sweet will thy welcome and bed 
of love be ! 

Emblem of happiness, 

Blest is thy dwelling-place, 

Oh, to abide in the desert; with 
thee ! Janies Hogg 


of cities, how great they are ! 

If the stars should appear one 
night in a thousand years, how 
would men believe and adore and 
preserve for many generations 
the remembrance of the city 
of God which had been 
shown ? But every night come 
out these envoys of bBauty, 
and light the universe with their 
admonishing smile. Erm rson 


If the Stars Shone Once in a Thousand Years 


Think not thou canst sigh a sigh. 
And thy Maker is not by ; 

Think not thou canst weep a 
tear. 

And thy Maker is not near. 

O ! He gives to us His joy 
That our grief He may destroy : 
Till our grief is fled and gone. 
He doth sit by us and moan. 

William Blake 

In Little Things and Great 

(A Lord, our Guide, grant us, 
we beseech Thee, grace to 
follow Thee whithersoever Thou 
gocst. In little daily duties to 
which Thou callcst us, give us 
patience, - strict truthfulness, 
humility, and kindness. In great 
acts of duty, uplift us to self- 
sacrifice and - heroic courage, 
through Christ our Lord. 

Christina G. Rossetti 



TIIIC A IVI The market cross, dated 1673, 

B CINVjLMINU in Somerton, Somersetshire 
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Children’s Theatre The Men Who 

Fear Nought 


‘X'oynbee Hall, that fountain of good works, is sponsoring an 
* appeal for a Children’s Theatre, signed by 19 people 
distinguished in the life of the stage, in letters, and in social 
work. The conception of a Children’s Theatre is admirable, 
but it is no new thing, as all will testify who remember the 
delightful Children’s Theatre which flourished a few years ago. 

Yes, flourished is the word. Theatre. Y/e do not think we 


For although in the end the 
former Children’s Theatre had 
to close down, it did grand work 
and brought great happiness to 
many thousands of grown-ups, 
as welt as to the boys and girls 
whom they accompanied to its 
always charming performances. 

We. remember that the . first 
Children’s Theatre was started 
in Soho by Elsa Lanchester long 
before , she became Mrs Charles 
Laughton and even before her 
talents had raised her swiftly to 
stardom on stage and screen. 
We remember, too, the venture 
in Endell Street, Soho, and the 
group of actors; well known even 
then, and better known since, 
who gave their .'time, and talents 
generously to ensure that' the 
Children’s Theatre should be ■ 
just as good- as it possibly could 
be; they never acted better than 
iff the converted garage which 
was their playhouse. . Though 
most of them had other" stage 
work all the time, in the even¬ 
ings, they never put Endell Street 
second. They had charming 
little plays, mimes, songs, and 
dances - specially written for 
them, and it was clear that they 
thought their.work important, as 
indeed it was. 

'And we remember how Arthur 
Mee, though never a great play^ 
goer, took special delight in this 
happy venture. It seems but 
yesterday, though it is many 
years ago, that he was writing in 
the C N; 

“It is one of the joiliest places 
in London,, 'the Children’s 


have ever spent a happier hour 
than in this theatre. 

“ For those who want to be quite 
sure of what they give to their 
little ones, for those grown-ups 
whose hearts are young enough 
to love a good thing, to laugh at 
a funny thing, and to be moved 
by a beautiful thing, the Chil¬ 
dren’s Theatre is just the place. 
In its way it is not to be beaten. 
If we had not been bom an 
optimist the sight of so much 
happiness in forty sixpenny seats 
would make us one. 

“There should he a ring of 
Children's Theatres round Lon¬ 
don. There should be . one in 
every poor neighbourhood. There 
is enough dramatic talent in 
any district to do it, and we can 
think of nothing that would 
brighten the lives and help to 
mould the characters of the 
children in crowded streets and 
gloomy slums more than theatres 
like this.” ' 

Yes, Arthur Mee’s ioy in th’e 
Children’s Theatre is one of our 
fragrant memories, as the Chil¬ 
dren’s Theatre itself is a fragrant 
memory to so many. But it is 
not only a memory. That happy 
band of pioneers did hot work 
in vain, and it may well be that 
the records of their endeavours 
may prove a good guide for 
Dr Mallon. and his friends iii 
their new project, which they 
earnestly hope ’ will “ begin a 
movement of children’s, theatres 
which will bring happiness and 
inspiration to children and 
through them to the nation.” - 


BEDTIME CORNER 

Jimho 


]Y£olly had a kitten named 
Jimbo. He was a pretty 
little creature and Molly was 
very fond of him, so you may 
imagine how she felt when 
she came down one morning 
and found the basket on the 
hearthrug empty, and though 
she hunted and hunted for 
ever so long Jimbo was no¬ 
where to be found. L 

“Have.you asked Mr Robin¬ 
son if he has seen anything 
of him?” her mother said. 

Mr Robinson lived next 
door, and Molly ran off to see 
him, 

“Lost your kitten, have 
you?” said Mr Robinson. “I 
shouldn’t be surprised if my 
Teddy knows something about 
it. You go and ask him. 
You’ll find him in the gar¬ 
den. ” 

And there was a twinkle in 
his eye as he spoke. - 

Teddy wasn’t in the garden, 
but he was in the field beyond, 
and when Molly caught sight 
of him he was stooping down . 
by the river-side. 

He held something black in 
his arms. Molly gasped, for 
it was Jimbo. 

Molly darted forward.^ 

“What are you doing "with 
my kitten?” she cried. 

“Giving him a ducking to 


teach him' a lesson,” said 
Teddy. 

“How dare you!” cried 
Molly going up to him and 
pulling Jimbo out of his arms.. 

“He stole my porridge milk. 
I’ll teach him,” said Teddy, 
who was a great tease, trying 
to snatch the kitten’ back. 

Poor pussy! If Teddy’s 
father hadn’t come up and 



stopped them, Jimbo would 
have had a bad time. • 

“ Of course,* 1 was only go¬ 
ing to pretend to duck him, ” 
said Teddy as the children 
shook hands and made 
friends. 

Molly went off with her pet,' 
but she took good care that he 
never had a chance to steal 
Teddy’s milk again. 


Jt is many years since a cavalry 

campaign was fought, but the 
famous British cavalry and yeo¬ 
manry regiments are to the fore 
in this greatest of all wars. 

Their steeds are tanks—Chur¬ 
chills, Grants, Shermans, Valen¬ 
tines, and others—and the old 
regiments with historic battle 
honours, together with numerous 
new formations, are now the 
Royal Armoured Corps. 

The story of the Tanks injhls 
war is told by David Mastei's in 
his new book, With Pennants 
Flying, just published by Eyre & 
Spottiswoode at 9s. A British in¬ 
vention of the last war, the Ger-. 
hians were not slow to realise the 
vast possibilities of the tank, and 
when the flood of Nazi fury 
surged over ' Europe its spear- ’ 
head was formed by*fast-moving 
panzer divisions—tanks and 
armoured vehicles. 

A Ride in a Tank 

To enable his reader to get the 
correct atmosphere Mr Masters 
takes him for a hair-raising ride 
in a Crusader Tank—which can 
travel at 30 m p h—and so to 
the war. We accompany tank ’ 
crews in France, Greece, Crete, 
a'nd Burma, and are amazed at 
the spirit of the men inside the 
machines even while fighting ‘ 
their losing battles. But it is in 
the desert fighting that the tank 
really comes into its own, and 
we read with pride of the fight¬ 
ing backwards and forwards 
across the North African desert, 
culminating in the mighty battle 
of the Mareth Line. A large 
force of British tanks was en-. 
gaged with General Freyberg’s 
New Zealand Corps which 
brought off the famous “left 
hook ” at Mareth. We are told 
how, after much hard fighting, 
“all night the .tanks raced 
through the valleys* in the moon¬ 
light, and their presence at El 
Hamma next morning so threat¬ 
ened Rommel that he was driven 
to abandon the Mareth Line and 
retreat hastily through the 
Gabrs Gap. Thus the fate of the 
Germans and Italians in North 
Africa was sealed.” 

Before Captain Cook 

, There are thrills in the de¬ 
scriptions of the big engage¬ 
ments, but there is joy in some 
of the more intimate glimpses at 
the life of the men of the tanks. 

Pride of regiment was shown 
by a patrol of the King’s Dragoon 
Guards, now tank men, who re¬ 
ported to an Australian officer: 
“K D G, sir.” 

“Never heard of them,” said 
the ‘ Australian officer. 

“King’s Dragoon Guards, sir,” 
said the patrol leader. 

“Still never heard of them,” 
said the Australian officer. 

“They were formed . by King 
James in 1685—eighty-five years 
before Captain Cook discovered 
Australia, sir,” reported the 
patrol leader. . 

Inside the ungainly steel mon¬ 
sters are men of finely tempered 
spirit who live up to the motto 
of the Royal Tank Regiment— 
Fear Nought! 

Look & Listen Before 
You Cross the Road 
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Nearest Star and 
Nearest Planet 

THEIR IMMENSE DIFFERENCE 

CiRius, the nearest star that is ever visible to us in this latitude 
^ of Britain, is a brilliant feature of the south-east sky in the 
evening, while Mars, the nearest planet io us at the present 
time, is high up in the south, writes the C N Astronomer. 

As these luminaries are the takes 49 years to do so- Its 


are 

brightest objects in their 
respective regions of the sky, 
there can be no mistaking them. 
The naked-eye notices very little 
difference except that Mars is 
reddish and shines with a steady 
lustre,’ whereas Sirius is a 
brilliant white and usually 
scintillates very much. This 
twinkling, as it is often called, is 
chiefly due to 1 the Earth’s 
atmosphere and the relatively 
low altitude of Sirius, as seen 
from Britain. Stars such as 
Capella and Vega, which attain a 
high altitude, appear much 
steadier than Sirius whose light 
has to pass through a much 
longer stratum of unsteady air. 

Though apparently so similar 
to the eye there is an immense 
difference, between the nearest 
planet, and the nearest star. 
Mars is at present about 60 
million miles away and so its 
light, travelling at 186,271 miles 
a second, takes a little over five 
minutes to reach us. But Sirius, 
the nearest visible star, is so far 
that its light, travelling of course 
at the same rate, takes eight 
years and seven months to reach 
us. Then think of the immensity 
of Sirius, half as wide again as 
our Sun and' pouring out 261- 
times mere light and heat from 
its intensely, brilliant and white- 
hot surface, which . has an 
average temperature of some 
11,000 degrees centigrade com¬ 
pared with about 6000 degrees of 
our Sun. 

Mars, however, has a surface 
that is generally no more than 
between 20 and 30 degrees above 
freezing point, and it is a little 
world only 4200 miles in 
diameter. But Sirius is a great 
fiery sun about 1,300,000- miles in 
diameter, and it is something like 
750,000 times farther off than 
Mars. This accounts for Sirius 
appearing merely as a star, and, 
at the present time 1 ; to the eye 
not much brighter j than Mars, 
instead of as a tumultous whirl¬ 
ing mass of fire and flame.’ 

Sirius is not alone, but has at 
least one planetary “com¬ 
panion,” and he may have more. 
This one, known to j astronomers 
as SiriusJB, revolves round Sirius 
in a very elliptical orbit and 


years to do so- 
average distance from Sirius is 
about 1900 million miles, but this 
varies enormously and . is 
relatively much greater than the 
varying . distance of Mars or 
Mercury from our Sun. 

This Sirian planet appears to 
be still in the fiery molten state, 
such as our world was in long 
years ago, and it, is calculated to 
be about 28,000 miles in diameter. . 
It is therefore only about one- 
third of the diameter of Jupiter,' 



SUN 


SIRIUS 

A 



■ J. : 

Jupiter 
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The relative .sizes of the Sun 
and Jupiter, compared with 
Sirius and his companion Sirius B 

though nearly seven times the 
diameter of Mars. The distance, 
however, of- this Sirian world-in- 
the-making averages nearly foui 
times more from Sirius than does 
Jupiter from our Sun. Neverthe¬ 
less, from that great distance 
this relatively little Sirius B 
exerts a very great gravitational 
attraction upon the' great Sirius 
A, and it pulls that immense suh 
several millions of miles away 
from the centre of its orbit. This 
causes Sirius to travel in a 
relatively small orbit within that 
of Sirius B. 

It was this singular moticn of 
Sirius, that was first observed, 
which led to the final discovery 
of the body which caused it. This 
Sirian world is able to'puli'its 
great sun thus towards it because 
of its relatively great massive¬ 
ness, or immense‘weight of the 
material of which it is composed. 
So great is this, on an average, 
that a three-inch.ball composed 
of it would weigh.some 20 tons by 
our standard and a gold w-atch 
for instance, would require a 
powerful crane to lift it. 

G. F. M. 


A Town of the Future 


rj^HERE has' been much discus¬ 
sion of post-war |planning by 
local authorities in the last few 
months, but few have gone so far 
as Hyde Council in Cheshire, for 
as the result of a decision made 
about 18 months ago they have a 
lovely model of the centre of the 
towrn. as Mr T. H. Higson, the 
Borough Surveyor, thinks it 
should look. 

Drab and ordinary buildings 
and narrow streets] have been 
transformed into a splendid up- 
tc-date centre with a wide shop¬ 
ping place, a boulevard stretch¬ 
ing aw*'ay to the park, and an 
attractively laid-out garden in 
place of the present market. The 
whole is embraced by an ultra¬ 
modern circular highway, and 
there is _a fine new bus station. 
The scheme will, in the Borough 


Surveyor's estimation, eventually 
entail the complete rebuilding of 
the whole of the centre of the 
town, but this could be done’ in 
stages, according to the material 
and labour .available. A com¬ 
pletely new’ lay-out has been 
planned within the area enclosed 
by the new circular road; it in¬ 
cludes a new civic centre, new 
shopping centres, and a large 
open space for recreation. 

The many dwellings demolished 
by the scheme will be replaced by 
blocks of flats and by modern 
houses on the outskirts of the 
town. It is interesting to note 
that blocks of flats are included 
after all the criticisms they have 
received; the contention being 
that they will be popular if they 
are properly and attractively 
planned. 
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Enemies on the 


HThe late Lord Rosebery, in his famous book Napoleon, The 
A Last Phase, pointed- out how, as the Emperor increased 
the area of his conquests, he built up enemies eager to revolt 
and to recover their liberty. - 

Hitler;.from the North of Europe 
to the Balkans, .the German 
army has continuously to hold 
down millions of people deter-* 
mined to end their humiliations 
and to take advantage of every 
weakness that appears in the 
German control. In Parliament 
the other day, Mr Anthony Eden, 
our Foreign Secretary, referred 
to the success of revolts in Yugo¬ 
slavia. He said that all the 
reports we have received made it 
clear that the Yugoslavian Parti¬ 
sans opposing Hitler are contain¬ 
ing and engaging a large number 
of German divisions, and natur¬ 
ally we were doing all we could to 
supply them with munitions and 
to support them in every possible 
way. • 

.As long ago as the spring of 
last year we sent . a British 
military mission to General.Tito, 
the leader of the largest body of 
Yugoslavian patriots, and since 
then British officers have been 
with that leader. Naturally, the 
Soviet Government is affording 
similar help, and it is reported 
that Germany has thought it 
necessary largely to reinforce her 
troops in the Balkans. 

Thus history repeats itself, and 
we need not doubt that the rising 
of patriotic forces will increase 
and multiply wherever the Ger¬ 
mans are in .occupation. 


After, recalling how. in - 1812 
Napoleon led 30,000 Frenchmen 
through the snows of Russia and 
in 1813 he summoned 1,300,OOCk 
under arms, Lord Rosebery went 
on to point out that Napoleon 
“no doubt convinced himself 
that the Germans and Italians 
and Dutchmen and Spaniards 
who served under his banners 
formed a solid accretion to it; 
that his empire rested' on a 
homogeneous mass of eighty 
millions of equally loyal subjects. 
He seemed to consider that each 
annexation, however procured, 
added as many Valid instruments 
of his policy as it did human 
beings to his realm. It added, as 
a rule, nothing but.veiled discon¬ 
tent and expected revolt. 

“ Frederick the Great was wont, 
it.is true, to compel the prisoners 
whom he captured in battle to 
serve in his ranks. But he was' 
under no illusions as to the zeal 
and fidelity of these reluctant 
recruits. Napoleon, however, 
considered, or professed to con¬ 
sider, that the populations that 
he had conquered could be relied 
upon as subjects and soldiers. 
This strange hallucination indi¬ 
cated the loss of his judgment 
and, more than any other cause, 
brought about his fall.” 

What Rosebery wrote of 
Napoleon is equally true of 


The Death of a Song 


^he Internationale, National 
" Anthem of the Soviet Union 
and revolutionary song of, the 
Russian people, will be heard no 
more. No longer does it reflect 
the spirit of Russia, momentous 
changes having come about in 
her outlook, so she Jias a new 
song. 

For seventy years the Inter¬ 
nationale has been the hymn 
of Socialist revolution all over 
the world. The moving words 
of the new song, . praising 
the enduring foundation of the 
Soviet Union, have been written 


by Sergey Mikhalov and T. Regis- 
tan to the music of Alexandrov. 

The new National Anthem of 
Russia, which will come into 
general use on March 15, 1944, is 
indeed a sign of the changing 
times and of the new Russia, of. 
the spirit enshrined in the 
patriotic refrain: 

Glory to our free fatherland, 

The trusty buhvark of the 
people’s happiness . 

The Soviet banner , the people’s 
banner , 

Will lead us on from victory to 
victory. 


Two Footballers 


0 LD lovers of Association foot¬ 
ball r are. saying that we shall 
never see another G. O. Smith, 
whose death the entire sporting 
world has lamented. G. O., who 
incidentally once scored a magni¬ 
ficent century for Oxford, and 
enabled, his side to win the 
Varsity cricket match, played 
centre-forward 20 times for 
England, as well as for the Old 
Carthusians and Corinthians. 

Just as G. O. was establishing 
himself in football, the career of 
another famous centre-forward 
was drawing to a close. He was 
Tinsley Lindley, a Nottingham 
barrister, who led England in all 
her matches from 1886 to 1890. 
And when Lindley decided that 
professional calls must take 
precedence of sport, his contem¬ 
poraries declared that we should 
never see another player such as 
Jie. Yet G. O. more than filled 
the vacancy. We may be sure 
that post-war play will furnish us 
with players worthy to rank even 
with those two delightful ex¬ 
ponents of Soccer skill and 
artistry. 

Present-day footballers might 
draw one moral from the career 


of G. O. "So might managers of 
clubs who say that' their men 
cannot keep fit for play unless 
they* train throughout the week. 
Now no one ever played harder 
than Smith k either in club 
matches or international games. 
A C N friend who once spent* an 
afternoon with him at the school 
where he was a master, asked 
him how, without special train¬ 
ing, he kept fit for big and ex¬ 
hausting games. “Simply by a 
daily half-hour kick-about with 
the boys here," he replied. 

Strange Food 

Are bananas, like tomatoes, a 
cultivated taste? The following 
true story seems to suggest this. 
. The other day a British sailor 
home on leave from, the Mediter¬ 
ranean proudly presented to his 
three-year-old son a small bunch 
of bananas which he thought 
would be a rare treat. The' boy 
had never seen a‘banana before, 
and after his first bite he pulled 
a long face and handing the fruit 
back said, “ Daddy, it’s awful; 
You eat it.” 

: Even Peter Puck, declares that 
a spot; of cream adds to the 
flavour, of bananas. • 


Remember 

Belgium 

Arrangements have been made 
to feed the starving people of 
Europe immediately control of 
their countries has passed from 
the Nazis. Until then complete 
blockade is essential. How serious 
is the plight of Belgian children 
has been described for the C N 
by Professor Emile Cammaerts, 
the distinguished Belgian poet, 
and his . moving story should 
make all of us redouble our war 
efforts and thus bring nearer the 
liberation of. his oppressed 
country. Here are the professor's 
words. 

'J'he children of Great Britain 
are some of the healthiest 
and happiest in Europe today. 
There is plenty of food evenly 
distributed. Babies are being 
looked after in clinics and at 
nursery schools as never before. 
But on the Continent there is 
scarcely a country left where 
many thousands of children, as 
well as grown-ups, do not go 
hungry every day. There is 
famine in Greece and Poland; 

■ there is starvation in the 
Western occupied countries, 
particularly in Belgium. 

What does “ starvation ” mean? 
There is starvation when there 
is just enough to keep one alive. 
This is the plight of the children 
of Belgium. 

Before a Belgian child goes to 
school, his parents usually man¬ 
age tq give him two slices of bad 
bread spread with a kind of 
treacle instead of butter. At 
noon he generally gets some soup 
from a charity organisation. 
This keeps him going until four 
o’clock when he returns home. 
That is the time when the pinch 
is felt. Afternoon tea or coffee 
can no longer be provided. The 
only hope—and often it is only 
a hope—is a scanty dish. of 
potatoes with a little fat before 
bedtime. 

Dividing the Rations 

Every home, apart from a few 
of the rich, is faced with the 
same problem in the towns and 
industrial districts: How are the 
rations to be divided? If the 
children get a fair share, father 
will go so short that he will be 
too weak to work and the family 
will be in a worse plight. If 
father takes his lunch with him 
when he leaves in the morning, 
the children will go short and 
they will lose weight and 
strength and fall the victim of 
diseases. 

Thousands of them are not 
able to go to school. Those who 
go have not the energy to learn 
their lessons or even to play. 
Doctors give them medicines, but 
medicines alone cannot cure dis¬ 
eases caused by starvation. 
Teachers do their best to keep 
their pupils busy and cheerful, 
but they know that neither 
history nor arithmetic can feed 
the body, as well as the mind. 

What can be done to help these 
unhappy children? It is not 
money that is needed. The 
Belgian Government in this 
country have the money and the 
ships which might bring to the 
children at least a small amount 
of powdered milk, if arrange¬ 
ments could be made to send it 
that would not help the enemy. 

Meanwhile, the children of 
Great. Britain should pray that 
their little Belgian brothers and 
sisters may. get enough to eat 
before it is too late. • 


The Azores Pay a Debt 

It has not taken long to prove the immense value of the 
* Azores to the Allies. As bases for our war planes, and 
harbours for our-ships, these islands have filled in the missing 
link in our chain of defence against the German submarines. 

. Hence America looks with sible for all the ill-doings of the 
gratitude as warm as our own to 
Portugal, our ancient and un¬ 
swerving ally. This is fitting, an 
unconscious reparation for injury 
of the most dangerous character 
that the Azores once did, to the 
relations between the United 
.States and Britain. 

When, in 1862,' America was 
rent by her great Civil War, a 
ship -.called the Alabama was 
built at Birkenhead, and, in spite 
of urgent warnings to the British 
Government, permitted to sail in 
the interests of the Southern or 
Confederate States, as opposed to 
those of the Federal, or Northern. 

The Alabama seemed innocent 
enough of purpose^ when she 
left the Mersey, but, as had 
been predicted, she * made 
straightway for the Azores, 
and there took on armament. 

This she used with terrific effect 
against the merchant shipping of 
the Federal States until, 23 
months after quitting England, 
she was sunk in battle with the 
Federal warship Kearsage. 

Great Britain was held respon- 


Alabama, although it was Portu¬ 
gal, through her Atlantic posses¬ 
sions, the Azores, who was 
innocently guilty of arming her. 
But it was naturally agairst us 
that wrath was directed. The 
dispute that followed brought us 
and .USA to the very brink of war. 

Happily this was averted by the 
setting up "of an arbitration tri¬ 
bunal. This, assembling at 
Geneva, future home ol the 
League of Nations, foreshadowed 
that assembly, for it comprised 
representatives of Great Britain. 
America, Italy, Switzerland, and 
Brazil. The arbitrators were 
unanimous in fixing the blame 
on ourselves, and in declaring 
that we must pay some £3,230,000 
as compensation. 

That is what, the secret a .*ming 
of the Alabama in the Azores cost 
us, to say'nothing of the peril of 
war that both sides narrowly 
escaped. The islands have thus 
long owed us a moral debt for 
their'share in our prime .of care¬ 
lessness; they are repaying us to 
the full today. 


MAN OF MANY PARTS 


Jt is not given to many men to 
write a book called My 
Eighty Years, and then live on 
for another twelve; but that was 
Robert Blatchford’s destiny. 

This veteran socialist, in whom 
the patriot blazed as vigorously 
as the reformer, lived his 92 
years to the full. Born, at Maid¬ 
stone and educated “nowhere,” 
as he proclaimed in Who’s Who, 
he became in turn apprentice 
brushmaker, Dublin Fusilier, 
clerk, journalist, editor, author. 

Ever the champion of the 
working man, and especially ,of 


the under-dog, Robert Blatchford 
blazed a new toil both in jour¬ 
nalism and socialism, and blazed 
it with infinite zeal and warmth 
and humour. But his ardour for 
social reform never swamped his 
love , of England, and many 
people remember that several 
years before the Great War he 
wrote many articles in his dis¬ 
tinctive and lucid fashion point¬ 
ing out the German menace. 

Robert Blatchford was a man 
of great gifts, and he used them 
for his fellow men. They will 
remember him. 


10 m fS ms 


Here's your chance to win a prize1 Read this spy story and fill in the missing words. 

THE SPY-CL1STS. Very soon the 
spy came out, 
mounted a bicycle and rode away. 

There was very little — (1)— by 
then and it was difficult to keep 
far enough —(2)— to avoid being 
seen, yet never to lose sight of him. 

But the B.S.A. went like a bird, 
and the spy stopped at last at a 
lonely cottage on the common. 

When he was safely inside, Michael 
—(3)— to a window through which 
he could just see three men study¬ 
ing a plan. He crept closer to the 
window to see better, and a 
moment later heard the —(4)— 
of motor cycle engines coming 
rapidly nearer. After that things 
happened so fast that he was 
never very sure of the details. 

Several shots were fired but the 
spies were taken so completely by 
surprise that they put up no more 
than a feeble resistance, and it 
seemed only a few —(5)— before 
Sergeant Bailey was saying “Well, 
young man, we’ve certainly got to 
thank you and Monica—not to 
mention those splendid B.S.A. 
bikes of yours—for all this. It’s 
hard luck on Monica,” he added, 

“not being here to see the finish.” 

“I am here,” cried Monica, 


arriving a little —(6)— but deter¬ 
mined not to —(7)— all the exc fo¬ 
ment. “I couldn’t quite keep up 
with your —(8)— cycles,” she ex¬ 
plained, jumping off her bike,“ out 
it’s marvellous what a ~C9)— mil 
do at a pinch!” 

“It certainly is!” Sergeant 
Bailey agreed admiringly. 

.421 you have to do is to supply the 9 vords 
which have been left out of the'story. 
Write each one against the proper number 
In spaces provided on this form. Fi 1 in 
your name, address, and date of birth cut 
out, paste on back of a postcard (Pos :age 
2d.) and post to B.S.A. Cycles Ltd.. 
Missing Word Competition. Dept. L6, 
Small Heath. Birmingham, 11, to be 
received not later than 12th February,- i944. 
There are 3 prizes of £5. £3 and £2 for the 
best and most apt sets of answers. If. 
two or more entrants tie for any one or 
more prizes, the prize or prizes will be 
divided equally between those entrants. 
Not more than one solution # may be 
submitted by an entrant. The 
competition is limited to 
boys andgirls under theage 
of 15 on the 1st January, 

1944. The decision of 
B.S.A. Cycles Ltd. is 
final and no corres¬ 
pondence can be 
entered into. Names 
of winners will be 
published later in \\ Se¬ 
this paper. " - l 
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...... 

Address .*.... . 


*i :• 

Date of Birth. ..^. 

And don't forget to get your parents to put your y splendid 
new B.S.A, Bicycle on order for you. They 're scarce because 
of wartime, but you'll get your B.S.A,— if you're patient. 
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Jacko’s Ice Ferry 



J ACKO and Chimp enjoy winter to the full, and so they were delighted 
* to find the lake firmly frozen over. Down to the ice they went with a big 
sledge fashioned into a sailing ferry-boat. Professor Pongo was their most 
distinguished client, and they all went skimming across in fine style, with 
the Professor and Chimp obyibusly enjoying themselves, and Jacko,'the 
captain, looking mighty important as he gazed ahead for squalls. Even 
the fishes peeped up from the.ice holes to see the fun. 

Dire Straits 

THERE ivas an old man named 
*■ Maguire 

Lost his footing and fell, in the 
mire; 

Said a bland passer-by, 

“ Cheer up! Ne'er say die!" 
“But I must" he replied, “tin a 
dyer” 


End Kiddies’ Goughs 
and Golds Quickly 

Mothers‘of families will be glad to know 
one result of the National Campaign 
against Coughs and Colds. The need to 
keep everybody fit has brought an old 
and trusted home-made recipe into such 
demand that chemists now keep it 
made up ready for use. 

It’s the “ Parmint ” recipe, consist¬ 
ing, of 12 different, healing, soothing 
medicaments, and it’s really marvellous 
how quickly it ends that worrying 
cough which is the firsts sign of trouble, 
liven if the cold or cough has got quite 
a hold, a few doses of Parmint Syrup will 
soon put things right. Parmint Syrup 
lias one great’ advantage. Children 
take it readily. They like its taste. 

Be wise;. Get a bottle of Parmint 
Syrup from your chemist to-day and 
keep-it handy. 1/5 the bottle in¬ 
cluding tax. 

NOTE.—If you want to make it up yourself, 
ask for a 1 oz. bottle of the Parmint Con¬ 
centrated Essence (price 3/11). It is even 
more economical that way. 
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Apologies to customers unable to 
obtain BASSETT’S—due to Zoning 
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One day the war will end. One 
day a new world will surely re¬ 
awaken around wide-eyed children 
unused to the ways of peace. 

The carefree spirit of Peter Pan 
will-capture the hearts of a young 
generation on the threshold of 
fresh, simple' delights. Then, 
slightly to misquote Barrie — “To 
live will be an awfully big ad¬ 
venture.” 

Wise parents are keeping their 
children fit and healthy now with 
‘Milk of Magnesia', so that they 
will enjoy to the full the zest of 
youth in the happier years ahead, 

f 



‘MILK OF MAGNESIA* 

trade mark of Flumps’ preparation of magnesia. 


BEEF IN HIDING - 

^he lesson had been ’ about 
domestic animals' and their 

uses. 

‘'Jack,” said the teacher. 
“Name a use of a bullock's 
hide?” 

“ It keeps the beef together,” 
was the inattentive reply. . 

A Good Catch 

^ell your friend that he can¬ 
not answer four questions 
incorrectly and he will probably 
'say that he can. 

Ask him first, “ How many feet 
are . there in a yard?” • He may 
answer “Thirty." • 

“To the question “Is London 
the capital of England?*' he will 
answer “No” 

Next ask him, “Is the lion a 
winged animal?” . If he answers. 
“Yes," he will have scored three 
out of his four points. 

Then say casually, “Let me see 
now—how many questions is 
that? 13 Taken off his guard, he 
is likely to answer “Three” 
which is, of course, the correct 
answer to your fourth question. 

What is the Word ? 

J-£ere is an Ally/And tis wood; 
•A Union Jack it 'proudly 
bears. 

Tis far * away where men can’t. 

dwell 

And seldom see. It is, as well, 

A measure known in land affairs. 

Answer next week 

Other Worlds 

Jh the evening Mars, Saturn, 

and Uranus are in the south, 
and Jupiter is 
| in the east. In 
the morning 
Venus is in the 
south-east and 
Jupiter is in the 
south-west. The 
picture shows 
the Moon as it 
may be seen at 8 p m on Mon¬ 
day, January. 10. 

Children’s Hour 

Here' are details of the 
BBC broadcasts for Wednesday, 
January 5, to Tuesday, January 11. 

Wednesday, 5.20 The Secret Six, 
a play about Occupied France, by 
Mary Flack. 5.50 Eastern Sages 
at His Cradle, a talk by Laurens 
Sargent. 

Thursday, 5.20 Tammy Troot’s 
New' Year Resolutions, a story by 
Lavinia Derwent; followed by 
Dances of Long Ago, played by 
the Strings of the BBC Scottish 
Orchestra; and Scottish Folk 
Songs, recorded- by Sydney 
McEwan. 

Friday, 5.20 Some gramophone 
records for younger listeners. 
5.30 Regional Round : once more 
Mac wall pose questions to teams 
of children all over the country. 

Saturday* 5.20 Gron’Fryther 
Clegg and the Boggart: a 
Lancashire fairy tale by Dora 
Broome; followed by ■ The Story 
of Appleby Grammar School 
(founded 128G) : written by Joan 
Littlewood and acted by the boys 
and masters, 

Sunday, 5.20 The Greatest Book 
in the World, a play by Bertha 
Lonsdale, produced by Nan Mac¬ 
donald; 

Monday, 5.20 Clearing the Bush 
Lands, another of John Ein’s 
Australian stories, told by Mac; 
followed with Music at Random, 
by Helen Henschel; and Coral 
Islands, a talk by Trafford Smith. 

Tuesday, 5.30 Nursery Sing 
Song, with Doris, Mabel, and Nan; 
followed by Playing Safe, another 
talk by Edmund Hardy, the 
Lorry Driver. 



Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading Across. 1 Bite suddenly. 
4 A priest of Tibet. 8 A .wire measure.' 
9 A problem. 10 A coral island. 
12 Wrath. 13 Mighty American 
waterfall. 10 By way of. 17 Shows 
indignation. 21 Poisonous snake. 
22 A letting of lands. 24 Narrative. 
28 A grassy :plain. 27 Consumes. 
28 A granite block. 

Reading Down. 1 A hart. 2 A 
shelled seed. 3 At another time. 
A Behold. 5 Eastern Continent. 
6 Joyful. 7 A kind of yard. 0 In a 
simple manner. 11 Vivid. 14 Entrance 
to a garden. 15 Roman Goddess of 
the hearth. 17 To level with the 
ground. 18 A speck. .19 Auction. 
20 A kind of turf used as fuel. 23 To 
fit to music. 25 Royal Society. 

Answer next week 


NATURE NEWS 

J<]arly In the year as it is, the 
songs of the skylark and the’ 
throstle or song thrush can be 
heard on bright sunny days, also 
the sharp, shrill call-note and 
bubbling twitter of the climbing 
nuthatch. Along the south 
coast prawns are. lively, and 
in some sheltered garden corner 
the polyanthus may blossom, 
while the usually despised weed, 
groundsel,, is a welcome flower 
when it appears at this time. 

The Valuable Moon 

Irishman said the Moon 
Was worth two Suns, because 
the Sun gave light.only in the 
daytime when it was already 
light, whereas the Moon shone 
by night. 

Charade 

]yjY first is a preposition; 

My second is a composition; 
My whole is an acquisition. 

Answer next week 


22 


28 


26 


23 


NO RETURN 

J?oyn things come not back: 

The spoken word; 

The sped arrow; 

Time past; 

The neglected opportunity. 

Nautical Nonsense 

There teas an old man of the 
* sea 

Who was hearty as hearty could 
be; 

So buoyant his laughter 
He cracked every rafter. 

And made himself deaf as a 
tree. 

TOO OBVIOUS 

“^yELL,” exclaimed the dram¬ 
atic writer on the failure 
of his second play, the first hav¬ 
ing had some success, “the 
public is not only ignorant but 
has no taste.” 

“You are right,” said one of 
his friends. “I saw that when 
your first play was produced.” 



You get so much more out of 
food if you put a little OXO 
in — more body and flavour. 
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